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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f G. 
Ph. — Archiv fur Geschichte dcr Philosophic ,- Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. =~ Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philoso- 
ihischc Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic dcr Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv flit 
systcmatische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

The Fallacy of Extreme Idealism. Stephen Sheldon Colvin. Am. J. 

Ps., XI, 4, pp. 511-526. 

Idealism the author defines as " the assertion that the ideational process 
is the ultimate and determining reality, that all other reality is secondary to 
this, and in the last analysis reduces itself to idea." Thus defined, it is 
opposed to realism, which claims that beyond the idea there is a reality to 
which the idea refers, and of which the idea is at least in no sense the 
cause or essence. There are three types of idealism, the logical, the psy- 
chological, and the ethico-religious ; and in one or other of these types it is 
almost as old as philosophy itself. The Eleatics and Sophists, among the 
Greeks, belong to the logical type, in that they denied reality of all that 
did not conform to the logical law of excluded middle. Protagoras, who 
made the individual state of consciousness the measure of all things, illus- 
trates the psychological type, and Socrates, too, in so far as he made the 
psychological concept the ultimate reality, must be classed with Protagoras. 
Plato, on the other hand, in giving the Socratic concept an eternal exist- 
ence, shows a leaning towards realism. Among the moderns, Locke, and 
the whole host of epistemologists who followed him, are decidedly of the 
psychological type. For them, the idea is at least the only knowable 
reality. As an example of a modern Eleatic or Sophist, the author selects 
Mr. Bradley, who, he says, uses the law of contradiction in overthrowing 
common-sense views of the world, with an expertness and thoroughness 
even rivaling that of Zeno. But this weapon is just as effective against Mr. 
Bradley's reconstructed idealism as against common sense. In The World 
and the Individual, by Professor Royce, we have a fusion of the logical 
and the psychological types of idealism. The real, for Professor Royce, is 
the purpose which the idea serves, a purpose which we consciously enter- 
tain in the selection of the idea. So far as this purpose is ideal it is a 
logical construct, so far as it is consciously entertained it is psychological. 
But Professor Royce departs from pure idealism in thus giving undue 
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prominence to the teleological and volitional elements in reality. More- 
over, he is ultimately forced to reconstruct reality, not as ideal but as actual, 
under the title of the absolute consciousness. In concluding, the author of 
this article states his own theory of reality : Reality is neither inert matter 
nor thing-in-itself, as most realistic systems of philosophy imply, nor is it 
merely ideal, but it is best defined as activity. " Being is that which acts, 
and ultimate reality is a system of ordered activity, in which every part is 
related to every other part." 

Ira Mackay. 

Naturalism and its Results. C. C. Everett. New World, IX, 35, pp. 
486-503. 

Naturalism originated in the humanism of the Renaissance. At first 
man and his interests were recognized, but, as the system developed, so 
much attention was given to nature that there was little chance for mental 
and spiritual faculties. The ideal of the naturalistic philosophy is to re- 
duce everything to mechanical process. The human mind, the human 
will, and the unity of the spiritual life are cast aside. Naturalism as a sys- 
tem has failed. Agnosticism is a confession of failure. But though Natu- 
ralism has failed as a system, its influence is felt in all forms of life and 
thought. It has promoted the physical well-being and the political freedom 
of man. One must say, however, that evil comes with the good. The 
ideal elements of human life have been obscured. Art has been de- 
stroyed. One of the great results of naturalism is to be seen in the religion 
of the present time. As the monarch and the priest are now seen to be 
men like other men, so the tendency is to see in the Bible a book like 
other books. As these views become common, the Bible will lose in pop- 
ular regard. Naturalism, by means of great discoveries, has forced us to 
think of God as Divine Immanence, instead of being a God apart from the 
world. In former times the Church was regarded as the ark of safety, 
now it represents the culmination of life only as it lifts the ordinary rela- 
tions of life to a higher plane. "However helpful these results may be in 
many ways, they have been procured at a great cost. Henceforth, Christi- 
anity will stand without the explicit supernatural authority by which it has 
compelled the allegiance of the world, without the external God to whom 
has appealed, and must be content to take a humbler place in relation to 
the affairs of life." 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

What is Agnosticism? Alfred W. Benn. New World, IX, 35, pp. 
466-485. 

This article aims at an explanation of agnosticism. The writer thinks 
that such an explanation will be useful, since the originator of the term, 
Professor Huxley, never adequately nor consistently defined it. The defi- 
nition of agnosticism in the Oxford Dictionary would exclude Herbert 
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Spencer, who is the chief of the agnostic school. Elsewhere Huxley de- 
fines agnosticism in such a way that it has almost nothing in common with 
the definition indirectly attributed to him in the Oxford Dictionary. " In 
matters of the intellect follow your reason as far as it will take you without 
any other consideration, and do not pretend that conclusions are certain 
which are not demonstrated or demonstratable. " The author thinks that 
Mr. Stephen put the agnostic case in a nut-shell when he said : ' ' There 
are limits to the human intelligence, and theology lies outside those 
limits." Agnostics contend that something exists independently of phe- 
nomena, but a something that cannot be known. In regard to the material 
world, even supposing force and matter to exist independently of our con- 
ceptions, we cannot know what they are in themselves, nor the reasons 
for their behavior. It is impossible to know how consciousness originated. 
We can never know what the ultimate reality is, whose presence we feel in 
all phenomena. The writer, at the close of his article, summarizes in these 
words his own conception of agnosticism : " It is the philosophy of those 
who hold that knowledge is acquired only by reasoning on the facts of 
experience ; that among these facts supernatural events have no place ; 
that facts, if any, lying beyond experience, are inconceivable ; and that no 
theory, theological or otherwise, professing to give an account of such a fact, 

has any legitimate claim on our belief. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

Les sciences naturelles et Ihistoire. A. D. Xenopol. Rev. Ph., XXV, 

10, pp. 374-387- 

This essay is a statement of M. Xenopol' s own views upon the relation 
between the natural sciences and history, but it takes the form of a review 
of a book by Dr. Heinrich Rickert, published in 1896. With most of this 
author's conclusions M. Xenopol heartily agrees. Only the first part of his 
work — a "logical introduction to the historical sciences" — has yet ap- 
peared, however. "The thesis which Herr Rickert purposes to demon- 
strate is, that the tendency to apply the method of the natural sciences to 
history, rests on a confusion having its origin in the lack of a precise dis- 
tinction between the objects of these two disciplines of the mind ; and, also, 
that the attempt to treat historical investigation as a natural science is an 
unsolvable problem, a true logical contradiction." The mind can gain a 
knowledge of things only in two fashions, by means of (1) general notions, 
and (2) individual perceptions. The first of these gives rise to the sciences 
of law (the natural sciences in the widest sense of the term), and the second 
to the historical sciences. "It is not the mind which introduces the idea 
of generality into the phenomena which it studies ; that element exists, and 
the mind only states it. Neither is it the mind which conceives of the in- 
dividual ; the individual likewise is imposed upon it by the formation of 
reality." But here the author differs from Herr Rickert. History does not 
differ from the natural sciences because it deals with individuals as such, 
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but because it deals with individuals "produced by the, transformations of 
time." A unique fact — so long as it is continuous — may be brought under 
a law. Historical facts, as such, cannot, because each occurs but once, and 
that only for a short period. " The natural sciences are then, for us," says 
M. Xenopol, "those which treat of phenomena of repetition which do not 
depend upon the element of time, so becoming eternal and general ; the 
historical sciences those which treat of phenomena which alter under the 
action of time, and which, therefore, are individual." Sociology, for in- 
stance, is a science of the former class, since it deals with selected, gener- 
alized facts, and in so doing it is separated from history, which, indeed, 
selects its facts because, being finite, it must, but takes these facts in their 
entirety. "The laws of development tell us nothing of the development 
itself," adds M. X6nopol. That is the task of history. 

Georgia Benedict. 

Truth-Seeking in Matters of Religion. Eliza Ritchie. Int. J. E., XI, 

i, pp. 71-82. 

A critical examination of the religious doctrines learned in childhood is 
the task of every intelligent person. While the nature and scope of such 
investigation remains a problem, its object must be the attainment of truth. 
That the undertaking should be justified, truth must be shown to be a good 
in itself, or in its consequences. Besides being instrumental to happiness, 
knowledge is the required food of the intellect. A new truth is not merely 
an addition, but it reacts beneficially upon knowledge already gained. New 
truth is then necessary to mental development. It is objected, however, 
that man has an emotional as well as a rational nature, and that while reli- 
gion comforts the heart with faith and hope, reason would destroy happi- 
ness by substituting cheerless facts. Hence prudence wisely shields belief 
from rational criticism. We may reply that religious doctrines timidly pro- 
tected from critical scrutiny afford no permanent consolation. Moreover, 
a correct psychology does not permit reason and emotion to be thus op- 
posed. Truth loses none of its worth if criticism proves its historical set- 
ting mythological. Neither will emotions prompting to altruistic action 
lose their efficacy, if confined to the natural world and deprived of super- 
natural sanctions. Much of the disinclination to submit religious doctrine to 
rational criticism is due to a wrong conception of truth, which is thought of 
as a barren abstraction divorced from living experience. On the contrary, 
truth is an apprehension of concrete reality. As intelligent beings, truth 
is our ideal, and consequently our standard of worth. Conscience and 
imagination depend upon reason, and theology could ill afford to stifle this 
faculty which makes idealization possible. 

H. W. Wright. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Beitrage zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrnelmiungen. F. Schumann. 

Erster Abhandlung. Einige Beobachtungen ueber die Zusammenfas- 

sung von Gesichtseindriicken zu Einheiten. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 

XXIII, i and 2, pp. 1-32. 

Schumann has undertaken here an excursus into the more obscure regions 
of visual psychophysics — an investigation of the puzzling conditions which 
underlie the apperception of a complex of visual elements as a unity. The 
problem is analogous in many respects to that of tonal fusion, and it is evi- 
dently Schumann's desire to do for the psychology of vision what Stumpf 
has already done for the psychology of tone. Numerous groups of lines 
and geometrical figures were examined to determine the various combina- 
tions in which different observers cognized them. In a complex of visual 
elements — a series of lines or crosses or dots — the attentive consciousness 
picks out certain figures or patterns about which the remaining elements 
are systematically arranged. In many cases these patterns or figures seem 
to follow the lines of least resistance for visual accommodation : that is, the 
resulting pattern is really delimited by that part of the complex which lies 
in the field of clearest vision. But the author's experiments show that this 
is not always the case, and that the determining lines of a particular pat- 
tern may not necessarily be the lines which are most easily accommodated. 
He is therefore forced to the conclusion that the " ultimate cause is to be 
looked for in the central conditions," undoubtedly in the general condi- 
tions of attention and inattention, or, rather, in the differentia which are 
involved in this dichotomy between kinds of consciousness. The concept 
of unity is then analyzed in some detail, especial reference being made to 
Ehrenfel's doctrine of " Gestaltsqualitat. " 

W. C. Bagley. 



Religion et folie. Dr. Santenoise. Rev. Phil., XXV, 8, pp. 142-164. 
The purpose of this article is to prove the close connection of religion and 
insanity. From the scientific point of view, there is no more distinction 
between normal religion and religious mania, than between normal and 
pathological physiology. We must consider whether the psychical phe- 
nomena of religion are not identical with some of the phenomena of men- 
tal disease. Belief is the fundamental characteristic of all religion, and to 
consider it we will adopt the standpoint of a philosopher incredulous of all 
positive creeds. For him belief is an error, or a collection of errors. Now 
the alienist defines a delirious conception as a false idea, i. e. , an error. 
Errors may be classed as purely intellectual, or as both intellectual and affect- 
ive. The second class is that of the errors of delirium. The usual classifi- 
cation of these may, for the consideration of ' normal ' religion, be abridged 
to the following three groups : (1) ideas of grandeur ; (2) ideas of humility and 
despair ; (3) ideas of persecution ; and to these may be added (4) ideas of pro 
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tection. More briefly, we have (a) ideas exalting personality, i. e., classes 
(i) and (4) ; (b) ideas depressing personality, 2. e., classes (2) and (3). In 
Christianity, we find examples of (a) in the beliefs in priestly power, and in 
those of divine and saintly protection, intervention by miracles, etc., all as 
the result of prayer, which involves a peculiar mental attitude. The ideas 
which depress personality are still more prominent in the fear of judgment 
and of invisible enemies. These two classes of ideas are accompanied in 
some instances by appropriate hallucinations, the first by visions, the sec- 
ond by sensory illusions ascribed to the devil. Negative psychic phenom • 
ena are also evoked by religion as by any systematic delirium ; such are 
the extinction of the senses in ecstasy, and the abolition of natural affec- 
tions among the saints. As consequences of all these morbid psychic states, 
we find morbid actions of ascetic character. All believers are not mad- 
men because most are not real believers, their faith being an intellectual, 
not an affective, error ; and besides, religion is a mold which forms but 
does not create morbid characters and ideas. The strange affinity of religion 
and insanity may be explained from the fact that religion had its origin in 
part in a morbid mind, which may be illustrated by the examples of Christ, 
and of the prophets who preceded Him, and the saints who followed. 
Some insist that, on the contrary, irreligion is the cause of insanity; and the 
immense influence for good of all religions, and of Christianity in particular, 
must be admitted. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Les " esprits animaux." A. Goffart. Rev. Neo-Scolastique, VII, 2, 

pp. 153-172- 

Although many scientific theories of the mediaeval period have fallen into 
desuetude, some of them, for example the theory of " Esprits animaux," 
are still interesting to the student. The present work is a study of the 
theory as it has been professed by Bacon, Descartes, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The theory of Bacon is discussed under the three headings of 
corporal spirits, vital spirits, and animal spirits, and is put down as purely 
chimerical, contradictory to the notion of life. The subtle animal spirits 
of the philosophy of Descartes are discussed as to origin, nature, and func- 
tion ; and are resolved into a simple mechanical element. The author 
hopes that the discussion may give useful information regarding the strange 
conceptions in anthropology, and that it may throw a ray of light upon 
ancient psychophysiology. F. M. Winger. 

Judgments of Magnitude by Comparison with a Mental Standard. R. 

S. Woodworth and Edward Thorndike. Psych. Rev., VII, 4, pp. 

344-355- 

The special aim of the paper is to show that accuracy of judgments of 
magnitude depends upon more than mere quantum of sensation, that judg- 
ments of difference may be based upon a feeling of tension felt in passing 
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from one stimulus to another, or felt in passing from the associates called 
up by one to the associates called up by another. The work is a study of 
the relation between the accuracy of judgments of magnitude, and the actual 
magnitude when the basis of judgment is a mental standard. The method 
was to guess at the length, size, or weight of certain lines, areas, or weights, 
then to note the magnitude and record the error. Eleven figures are given 
plotting the curves which show the relation between such estimates, and 
estimates as they are according to Weber's law. From the results obtained 
;t is concluded that magnitude may play a very small part in the final 
judgment ; the absence of correspondence with Weber's law observed by 
Fullerton and Cattell holds true of judgments of comparison with a mental 
standard. Also, since the forms of the curves vary with different subjects, 
it is concluded that ordinarily there are many factors besides the magnitude 
judged which affect the accuracy of the judgment. F. M. Winger. 

La psychologic objective. L. Gerard-Varet. Rev. Ph., V, pp. 492-514. 
Objective psychology distinguishes itself from subjective, or direct, or in- 
trospective psychology, in that it is indirect and studies the facts of mind by 
means of outward manifestations. The two forms always supplement each 
other, although they have neither the same limits nor the same domains. 
Knowledge of self is gained in great part from knowledge of the impercep- 
tible fraction of humanity which most resembles us ; whereas objective psy- 
chology prefers to study men of different countries, other races, and other 
t imes. It has its roots in the philosophy of evolution. History is the ma- 
terial of sociology, and sociology is the material of objective psychology. 
Mental evolution is continuous ; tendencies are universal and permanent. 
Customs may disappear from civilization, tendencies remain. Objective 
psychology studies the always permanent and visible sentiments of religion 
and justice, and the more unconscious and hidden sentiments. Like ex- 
perimental psychology, it is an instrument of revelation and penetration. 
It begins where introspection leaves off. It is neither a simple result of 
sociology nor a collection of the results of introspection ; it is an indivisible 
compound, and a unique observation of the external and the internal, of 
sociology and of subjective psychology, and its methods include the method 
of each. Objective psychology includes a study of the ' seven ages ' of 
the life of the individual, and of the different periods of development of 
mankind. It begins with the beginning of sensation, and follows all the 
steps consequent upon sensation. Evolution has founded objective psy- 
chology, and objective psychology, at least in the world of mind, can com- 
plete evolution. F. M. Winger. 

A New Explanation for the Illusory Movements seen by Helmholtz on the 
Zollner Diagram. H. A. Pierce. Psych. Rev., VII, 4, pp. 356— 
376. 
After a brief description of the Zollner illusion the author proceeds to the 
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explanation — for the existence of the illusion is incontestable — it is only as 
regards explanation that there may be discussion. Helmholtz, Thiery, 
Filehne, and Judd, have offered explanations along the line of geometrical 
optical illusions, but this new explanation is in terms of peculiarities of ret 
inal stimulation. The author attaches importance to the fact that one's 
attention is directed to the heavy-line diagram. " Horizontal movement of 
the eyes across lines lying oblique to their direction, is equivalent in retinal 
terms to an ascending movement of the entire set of obliques over a resting 
retina." The illusion is then caused by the peculiar manner in which 
stimulations travel upon the retina. From this conclusion result corollaries 
as to rate of illusory movement, smoothness of its progress, slope of the 
oblique, and direction of column-movement as a consequence of direction of 
oblique ; all of which support the proposed explanation. The basis for the 
old explanations is swept away and a new one is given, which satisfactorily 
accounts for all the peculiarities connected with the Zollner pattern. 

F. M. Winger. 

Die Identifizierung von Personlichkeiten. C. M. Giessler. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXIV, 3, pp. 299-312. 

This article is a psychological analysis of the process of identification as 
applied to personality. The author — as a basis for his discussion — pro- 
poses to distinguish three kinds of reproduction : (1) of sense impressions, 
unaccompanied by an affective tone, (2) emotional, and (3) 'ingeniose,' 
involving an intellectual mood. These he treats as part processes in our 
memory for personality, which he next proceeds to derive. (1) Personal 
characteristics are repeatedly the objects of sense perception. The capacity 
for reviving these as a unitary experience is dependent upon the ' degree of 
our acquaintance,' i. <?., upon the number of repetitions of these impres- 
sions together in consciousness. (2) The ' feeling of self ' reacts upon meet- 
ing another person. The impressions received are connected in conscious- 
ness with the emotions of love, hate, etc., the characteristic inhibitions and 
organic sensations. The degree of liability of emotional reproduction is 
dependent upon the number and strength of these reactions. (3) Memory 
of a person is also modified by the situation. The self reacts upon the 
complex of ideas which go to form the situation, and an intellectual mood 
results. Meeting in a new situation calls up the complex of ideas attaching 
to the old situation with their attendant mood. The liability of the ' in- 
geniose ' reproduction is dependent, then, upon the number and character 
of the situations involved. In describing the process of identification, the 
author introduces the physicist's formula for 'equal potentials,' which, as 
he uses it, is equivalent to the psychological concept of equal effectiveness 
for reproduction. The process of identification has three moments. There 
is first a localization in space. Secondly, among the possible situations, those 
are sought out that possess an equal effectiveness for reproduction with the 
impressions received from the individual to be identified. The number of 
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these is further limited by the selection of those in which the ' feeling of 
self ' has reacted in a manner similar to the present. Lastly, the ' ingeniose 
memory ' functions. Should, however, the person to be identified be fami- 
liar, the process of identification is completed before the ' ingeniose ' repro- 
duction is called into play. When the person to be identified was associated 
with an earlier period, the process is further complicated by a localization 
in time. In this case, emotional memory is the first to function. 

C. R. Squire. 

ETHICAL. 

The Ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche. Maurice Adams. Int. J. E., XI, 

i, pp. 82-106. 

In their ethical systems Tolstoy and Nietzsche are the antithesis of each 
other. But this opposition points to a shortcoming fundamental to both. 
This common defect may be traced to the reaction against the rationalism 
of the enlightenment, expressed most forcibly in Schopenhauer who has ex- 
erted great influence upon these two men. In agreement with Schopen- 
hauer, Tolstoy and Nietzsche deny to reason any participation in the moral 
life and make feeling the basis of their ethics. But with Tolstoy it is the 
feeling of sympathy and love, while with Nietzsche it is the feeling of pride 
and self-sufficiency. Tolstoy believes man to be awakened to moral reflec- 
tion by an internal conflict. An animal nature with impulses directed to 
self-gratification struggles with a spiritual nature whose essence is infinite 
love. Experience teaches that individual welfare is unattainable, and that 
its pursuit yields only misery and sorrow. To make life endurable, then, 
man must develop his true self, that spiritual element which manifests itself 
in deeds of love and sympathy. The animal impulses are essentially sin- 
ful, because they are obstacles to the manifestation of love. Moral devel 
opment requires complete asceticism and the suppression of all the natural 
instincts. In the ethics of Nietzsche, good is identified with fulness of 
physical life, feeling of power, and entire self sufficiency ; bad with weak- 
ness and diminution of life. His ideal is the conqueror, perfect in endow- 
ment, and egoistic even to harshness and cruelty. Love and sympathy 
indicate weakness and dependence, the negation of life. Indulgence of 
the animal instincts shows strength, repression of them weakness. Chris- 
tianity with its disciplinary and altruistic morality is a conspiracy against 
life itself. These two systems in their opposition complement each other, 
and demonstrate conclusively the impossibility of founding an ethics upon 
feeling alone, to the neglect of reason. 

H. W. Wright. 

The Relation of Ethics to Evolution. A. W. Benn. Int. J., XI, I, pp. 

60-70. 

The theory of biological evolution is an outgrowth of the idea of universal 
history as a process toward the realization of the supreme good — an exten- 
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sion of the idea to the development of the human species and of all lower 
species. But many now hold that evolution leaves no room for such a 
position ; that mechanical causation excludes teleology ; that vital develop- 
ment need not follow the direction of ethical progress. Suppose, then, that 
evil is destined to triumph, will this affect our ethical system ? No, for suc- 
cess is not a criticism of moral values. Neither does the assumption that 
the good will triumph add to its authority. It can only add the non-moral 
inspiration of being, on the winning side — a natural sanction which may 
be as derogatory to the purity of moral motives as a supernatural sanction 
has ever been. Evolution as a transition from one state of equilibrium to 
another cannot be eternally prolonged. Even now human evolution seems 
almost entirely restricted to social lines ; and we may expect individuals to 
be modified, if at all, in the direction of better adaptation to the social state, 
*. e. , of higher morality as we now conceive it — a process that cannot affect 
the science of ethics. Nor can the fact of evolution in ethics itself detract 
from the certitude of the developed views. Evolution has thrown no new 
light upon ethics. It has suggested arguments on both sides of many eth- 
ical questions — afterthoughts that leave the real motives of conviction to 
work as before. Theodore de Laguna. 

The Normal Self ': A Suggested Formula for Evolutionary Ethics. R. R. 

Marett. Mind, N. S., No. 36, pp. 496-511. 

The method of definition which comes from Plato and Aristotle implies 
static views of phenomena ; it is supplemented by the method of discovery, 
implying a dynamic view. Evolutionary ethics must have its definition ; 
its methodology must recognize a formal part whose function is to give 
stability to its material part. Ethics is evolutionary because it embodies 
the effort to synthetize inner and outer character and conduct, psycholog- 
ical condition and environment. Hence, the norm studied by ethical 
science must always be a complex of more or less transitory features. 
The actual best for us, instead of being unqualified, is in its very essence 
composed of qualifications. Since by the external test, normal moral action 
is composed of action primarily self-regarding and primarily other-regard- 
ing, the normal self is not a product of a single group of instincts, but is a 
complex of instincts welded into relative harmony by habit, tradition, and 
reasoned choice. The abnormal self is the product of every kind of 
unfortunate variation. In spite of the partial contradictions which it con- 
tains, the normal self is the fact which ethical science needs to posit in the 
forefront of its general definitions, and, like any other experimental formula, 
it is entitled to prevail until it succumbs to a doughtier rival. 

F. M. Winger. 

Morale et psychologie. E. de Roberty. Rev. Ph., XXV, 10, pp. 329-345. 

Under this title is published one of the lectures in the course upon the 

constitution of ethics recently given by M. de Roberty at the new University 
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of Brussels, and at the Ecole de morale at Paris. In it, ethics is treated as 
a branch of sociology — "the world of ideas has two distinct sources, (1) 
the laws or conditions of organic life, and (2) the laws or conditions of 
social existence ; biology is the science of the first, sociology of the second," 
— but ethics is considered by far the more important branch of the latter 
science. The tendency to subordinate the second set of laws to the first 
has been the great fault of modern philosophers, especially those of the 
positivist school. Even among these, however, sociality is admitted to be 
a profound natural instinct. From this would necessarily arise, in certain 
exceptionally endowed individuals, a 'social consciousness,' the workings 
of which form the proper subject matter of ethics. But the very difference 
of intellectual endowment ultimately gives rise to a differentiation or spe- 
cialization of social functions, and hence the author supposes "that the 
psychical differentiation of social individuals constitutes the first condition 
for the strength, stability, and duration of the ties uniting them." Mo- 
rality is not, however, the product of intellectual progress, rather, intel- 
lectual progress is, if anything, conditioned by it. "Without moral con- 
sciousness there is no science," i. e., exact knowledge, though without 
science the moral consciousness can never thoroughly develop itself. A 
pessimistic theory asserts the existence of an unknowable moral law. ' ' I 
shall not stop to criticise its profoundly illusory character," says M. de 
Roberty, ' ' but I may permit myself to observe that the old theory of the 
^determination of moral phenomena was at once more frank and more 
logical." 

Georgia Benedict. 

Cause et origine du mal. L. Bourdeau. Rev. Phil., XXV, 8, pp. 113- 

141. 

Reason seeks a common explanation for the goods and evils of life; the 
explanations of theology and of metaphysics are inadequate ; in place of 
hypotheses, science demands an explanation from natural and verifiable 
causes. Every finite being is composed of more simple beings coordinated 
in a whole, and is itself a part of a larger aggregrate. Thus each contains 
a principle of harmony, due to the coordination, and one of strife, due to 
the fact that each part retains its egoistic individuality and has its own needs 
and tendencies as against those of the whole ; and the same is true of the 
whole as against the part. Every being has a keen notion of its own per- 
sonality and interests, but a less keen notion of those of the simpler 
or more complex beings of which it is either an aggregate or a part. 
This inevitable discord extends from the lowest cell to the limits of the 
universe, and is the cause of evil. In man, the psychical and physical are 
at strife, and within them their parts again. In society, is the same strife : 
in the family as the conflict of sexes, of parent and child; in the nation as 
conflict between the transient interest of the citizen and the permanent in- 
terests of the state; the strife between nations and races is incessant, and 
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even they are sacrificed to the progress of civilization. In nature, man has 
gained a foothold by a long conflict ; in turn the reaction of her laws upon 
man is pitiless. The last and most insupportable evil is death, which is yet 
the fundamental law of universal life, and sums up in itself the conflict of 
the universal and its parts. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

HISTORICAL. 

'Evtpytia'A.Kivrjaiai;. F. C. S. SCHILLER. Mind, No. 36, pp. 457-468. 

In determining the relation of Aristotle's ideal of being to earlier con- 
ceptions of reality, one can trace the usual antithetical movement of 
thought. The rigid monism of the Eleactics was followed by the Heracli- 
tean theory of becoming. Plato again emphasized ovaia. For although he 
recognized a partial reality in experience, the only true reality was in the 
timeless idea. ' Function ' (kvepyeid) is more adequate than ovaia because 
substance apart from activity is an abstraction. But we have difficulty 
in differentiating • function ' from ' process ' (yevcutf), owing to our habit of 
regarding it as a ' motion ' (it'ivr/cis). Aristotle, on the contrary, subsumes 
Kivr/cig under svepyem • it is an imperfect ivipyem. The perfection of ivkpyeia 
involves the disappearance of time, and is possible only in the case of pure 
form. It seems paradoxical to say that there can be motion, life, and con- 
sciousness, without change. But one can regard an equilibrium, not as 
rest, but as a perfecting of motion until it is regular and frictionless. In the 
case of life (adjustment of organism to environment), the conception of 
changeless activity is easier. There is no reason why life should cease 
when adjustment becomes perfect. In the case of consciousness, fluctua- 
tion of attention is due to unsatisfactoriness of the object. If one could 
eliminate the last source of unrest, consciousness would go on, not out. 
Becoming and rest are inadequate ; 'Evepyeia 'Ajuviiotas alone is conceivable 
as an ideal of being. It involves a positive conception of eternity, and it 
leaves no place for the unknown ' substrat view ' of substance. 

N. E. Truman. 

Le part de Pascal. L. Dugas and Ch. Riquier. Rev. Phil., XXV, 9, 

pp. 225-245. 

We cannot know that God exists, but we must believe that he exists — 
such is the conclusion of Pascal's celebrated argument of the wager. The 
argument was not wholly new with Pascal. The general theory of neces- 
sary practical risk was formulated by Descartes. But Pascal's application 
to the existence of God was peculiar, premising first, that we cannot know 
by reason whether God exists or not ; second, that we are interested in re- 
solving the question, and that in a certain way. According to Pascal, there 
are two modes of knowledge, intuition and discursive reason. To the un- 
aided natural man, God can be known in neither way ; but God by his 
grace, may reveal his existence to intuition. All scientific first principles 
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are incomprehensible, known nevertheless to be true by the manifest falsity 
of their contradictories; but God's existence cannot be known even thus. 
Hence revelation is necessary — i. e., Christian revelation ; for heathenism, 
atheism, and natural religion are equally ineffectual. Even Christian rev- 
elation, in this life, shows but the existence of God; his nature will appear 
in his glory hereafter. Moreover, God reveals his existence to those only 
who have already turned toward him — conversion is prior to knowledge. 
Man must first comprehend his true interest and conform his conduct 
thereto. And since this cannot be done upon knowledge, it must be done 
at hazard. Hence the forced wager. 

The authors give Pascal's text with a parallel interpretation, filling out 
several ellipses and lacunae. The hazard is whether to renounce the pleas- 
ures of this life for the chance of an eternal life, which is dependent on 
God's existence. The first section supposes the chances even ; the second, 
that the chances against God's existence are infinite, the third criticises those 
who attach undue value to the certitude of this life. The first two premise 
that in the player's eyes the stake is of no value as compared with the possi- 
ble gain — a judgment which springs from a very questionable mathematical 
analogy — and is formally valid ; the third vainly attempts to show the op- 
posite hypothesis untenable. The argument is professedly negative ; not 
edifying the faith, but combating prejudices which reason may entertain 
against the faith. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Kant und der Pessimismus. Edward von Hartmann. Kant-Studien, 

V, 1, pp. 21-29. 

This article is a defence of the theory set forth in the author's Kant ah 
Vater des modernen Pessimismus against criticisms made by Dr. Wentscher 
in an earlier number of Kant-Studien. Eudcemonological should be care- 
fully distinguished from eudcemonistic pessimism. The latter, taking hap- 
piness as the standard of evaluation, declares that the not-being of the 
world would be better than its being, and thus becomes absolute pessimism; 
the former simply says that moral activity is attended with more pain than 
pleasure. The author attempted to show that Kant is a eudaamonological 
pessimist, but that since he takes morality as his standard and thinks that 
the passive value of the world, as measured by this standard, outweighs its 
negative value when it is measured by the standard of happiness, his pes- 
simism is only relative. Wentscher, not admitting the distinction between 
absolute and relative pessimism, charges the author with having sought to 
prove that Kant is an absolute pessimist. 

Wentscher also tries to show that by his conception of the self-approval 
which attends virtuous action, Kant saves even his eudaemonological pes- 
simism from being thorough-going. But this attempt to show that Kant 
held a refined sort of eudasmonism is unsuccessful. Although in his desire 
to appeal to the popular understanding, he sometimes uses expressions 
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which seem to justify the interpretation, we must reject it because it contra- 
dicts his ' express declarations ' and the spirit of his whole teaching. We 
interpret him more correctly when we say that eudaemonological pessimism 
is " a postulate of the moral consciousness, ' ' because it is " an indisputable 
presupposition of an ethical idealism which is free from all admixture of 
eudaemonism. " 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Der Zweckbegriff bei Kant. A. Pfannkuche. Kant-Studien, V, I, 

pp. 51-72. 

With Kant the concept of purpose enters upon a new stage of develop- 
ment. Previous philosophers had made it a metaphysical principle : Kant 
abandons the metaphysical point of view and develops the concept in two 
directions. The starting point of his teleology is the principle of the formal 
purposiveness of nature ; and this principle is applied (1) to the concepts 
of nature, and (2) to the concepts of freedom. (1) Under this heading, three 
points should be noted, (a) The principle of formal purposiveness is at 
bottom nothing more than a philosophical way of putting the hypothesis of 
the intelligibility of nature. (6) If we attempt to find the metaphysical 
grounds of nature as a whole, we cannot help thinking of it as a purposive 
system ; but this does not necessarily involve a collision with the principles 
of a pure mechanism. Our explanation of this purposive system can rest 
only upon grounds of probability, and among these Kant gives the prefer- 
ence to the theistic explanation ; but none of these attempts at explanation 
constitutes objective knowledge. (c) The concept of purpose is indispen- 
sable for the discovery of causal connections. As so used, it is simply a 
logical method ; and the investigation of nature by means of it is simply an 
attempt to comprehend natural objects through the laws of mechanical 
causality. (2) We have seen that the principle of formal purposiveness, 
viewed in relation to the concepts of nature, means that nature is capable 
of being comprehended by the understanding. As viewed in relation to 
the concepts of freedom, the principle means that nature is capable of be- 
ing useful to man. But nature is useful to man, not in the sense that its 
laws subserve the particular end of man's happiness, but in the sense that, 
by subserving all sorts of ends, they afford a means of moral culture. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 



